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Significant 


For Her Price - 
Is Far Above Rubies ¥ 


GEORGE JACKSON 
in The Manchester Guardian 


It is no uncommon thing, I believe, 
when church officials are making inquiry 
about a prospective minister, to ask ques- 
tions not only about him but also about 
his wife. I do not wonder that it should 
be so, since his worth to a congregation 
is conditioned—it is multiplied or it is 
diminished—-in a hundred ways by what 
she is. 

One of the most gifted and famous 
preachers of his generation once said— 
and it was his words that set me writing 
on this subject—that the ideal wife for a 
minister is one who not only manages his 
house with skill and economy, who brings 
up her children in the divine love, and 
carries herself so wisely among his people 
that none are offended, but one “who ad- 
yises her husband on every important 
matter and often restrains him from hasty 
speech; who receives him weary, dis- 
couraged, irritable, and sends him out 
again strong, hopeful, sweet-tempered. 
The woman is in the shadow and the 
man stands in the open, and it is not till 
that women dies and the man is left alone 
that the people or he himself know what 
she has been—for Livingstone is buried 
in Westminster Abbey, but his wife’s 
grave is in the African forest.” 

Might not our congregations be a little 
more reasonable in the demands which 
they make on the minister’s wife? Let 
them not forget that she has the same 
‘alls upon her time and strength as come 
to every other wife and mother, with not 
a few that are hers alone. I am building 
for her no impossible pedestal; she is 
human, like her husband and the rest of 
us; but, if it be not an impertinence, I 
will be bold to say that in all our land 
there is no body of women who are doing 
their difficult duty today more patiently, 
more brayely, more cheerily than the wives 
and mothers of our Free Church manses. 


A Profound Change In 
Technique of Church Life 


CLARENCE R. SKINNER 
in The Christian Leader 


There has got to be a profound change 
in the technique of church life, and spe- 
cialized men will have to be developed for 
special departments. 

If the General Electric were presented 
with the problems confronting us, they 
would proceed in a scientific way. They 
would set aside men to try things out. 
Why can’t we do that in the Universalist 
denomination? Why should all new things 
come down from aboye—from teachers or 
officials of the denomination? Why not 
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Sentiments 


have special churches acting as labora- 
tories? 

I’d like to see one Universalist church 
have the method of trying many men as 
preachers, putting in some other man as a 
parish worker. I’d like to see such a 
church made a liberal platform of. preach- 
ing, the greatest men we can find em- 
ployed, and see what happens. Would it 
be possible to experiment thoroughly with 
a Sunday evening forum? Try it for five 
years, backed by the denomination, and 
publish the findings. I’d like to try an 
experiment in some beautiful church— 
have no preaching, but ritual, poetry, 
lights, colors, dramatics. That is, try the 
esthetic service. 

Then I’d try the experiment of making 
the church an educational center. Try to 
put in a definite philosophy by a study 
method. Then after studying all the week 
come together as a class on Sunday with 
the minister as leader. Then Id like to 
have our ablest men find out why such 
and such a man is so greatly beloved in 
his church. 

Let all these things be reported on in 
five years, or ten years. Ministers then 
will have data to go on. They will know 
scientifically why this succeeds here and 
fails there. This will look forward to uni- 
fication of weaker churches with stronger 
churches. The stress of time is crowding 
more churches to the wall. Others will 
fail. Perhaps if we planned we could put 
churches together and employ two or three 
specialists. 

It would be far sounder to put de- 
nominational money into some of these 
experiments than into keeping alive 
churches bound to go down soon anyway. 
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A Butcher and 
Reciprocal Trade 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
in Harper’s Magazine 


There was once a butcher in a small 
town who was infuriated by the other 
butchers who took away his custom. In 
order to ruin them, he converted the 
whole town to vegetarianism, and was 
surprised to find that as a result he was 
ruined too. The folly of this seems in- 
credible, yet it is no greater than that 
of all the Powers. All have observed that 
foreign trade enriches other nations, and 
all have erected tariffs to destroy foreign 
trade. All have been astonished to find 
that they were as much injured as their 


competitors. Not one has remembered that 


trade is reciprocal, and that a foreign 
nation which sells to one’s own nation 
also buys from it either directly or in- 
directly. 


The Cost of a 
Five-Dollar Dress 


FRANCES PERKINS 
in The Survey 


Hitherto, at the first sign of “hard 
times” wage rates have immediately 
dropped. But for the first time in our eco- 
nomic history, we have today large groups 
of employers who understand that secur- 
ity for themselves and for the country 
depends on building up the purchasing 
power of the wage-earners. They want to 
pay high wages, and there are enough of 
them to make it false to suppose that 
standards have broken down. The sweat- 
shop employer is offending against in- 
dustry’s standards, as well as against the 
standards of the community. But the em- 
ployer who, in order to pay fair wages for 
reasonable hours of work, produces 
dresses in his shop to retail at $9.50, 
finds himself in competition with the 
less conscientious manufacturer whose 
“sweated” garments are offered at $4.95. 

What is the way out for the conscien- 
tious consumer who does not want to buy 
garments, even at a bargain, made by 
exploited labor? Common sense will tell 
the purchaser that someone must pay the 
price of the well-cut silk dress offered at 
$4.95. The manufacturer is not producing 
these frocks for pleasure or for charity. 
If the purchaser does not pay a price that 


‘allows for a subsistence wage and rea- 


sonable hours and working conditions, 
then the cost of the “bargain” must be 
sweated out of the workers. 

But in hard times it is perhaps asking 
too much of the consumer to hope that he 


(or she) will refuse to purchase “specially _ 


priced” clothing as a 
sweatshop products. 

A more dependable protection for the 
worker is, of course, an adequate labor 
law, vigorously enforced. There is urgent 
need for governmental economy in the 
year we face. But no state can afford at 
this time to relax enforcement of its labor 
law. 
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Ts rights and privileges of the 
Negro in America are determined by 
eustom rather than by the Consti- 
tution and statutory law. AS a con- 
sequencé, every law protecting him is 
violated and no law restricting him is 
completely enforced. Hence, the social 
historian who would give posterity a true 
picture of Negro life on the American 
scene is happily inspired if, instead of con- 
sulting dusty tomes or recent enactments, 
he carefully observes and chronicles the 
actual pageantry of daily happenings. 
Washington yields an especially rich 
return from a study of the anomalies, 
often perplexing, sometimes annoying, and 
not infrequently amusing, that govern the 
relations between colored and white 
people. The capital of the Nation is a 
border community, the jumping-off place 
for the land of “Jim-Crow” laws as well 
as for the haven of reputed freedom for 
the black man. It is also the meeting 
place of thousands of temporary residents 
whose attitude toward the Negro differs 
as widely as if they were citizens of dif- 
ferent nations. As a result, not even 
colored Washingtonians know just where 
they may go or what they may do with- 
out being rebuffed. This is particularly 
true since in many respects eustoms are 
constantly changing. And it is a remark- 
able fact that these changes, brought 
about quietly, without any apparent ex- 
planation, legislation, or special cam- 
_ paign, indicate a more tolerant attitude 
on the part of white residents toward 
their colored neighbors. 
These anomalies strike the visitor as 
soon as he reaches Washington. A young 
white university student traveling in a 
_ day coach with a colored classmate chats 
with him until they arrive in the Union Sta- 
tion. If they wish to continue to Rich- 
mond by train, they may not even ride in 
the same coach. It is a matter of luck 
whether the colored student can get a 
- Pullman out of Washington. At one win- 


that he see the Pullman conductor, and at 
the third he might get his seat. If the two 
‘students wish to pursue their conversa- 
tion, they may take a bus and sit together 
on the rear seat, provided they smoke. If 
do not smoke, then they must occupy 


the interracial group lives 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


Professor Logan served as secretary 
and interpreter of the Second Pan- 
African Congress held in Paris in 
1921, He was a delegate to the Third 
Pan-African Congress in London in 
1923, and was secretary and inter- 
preter at the Fourth Pan-African 
Congress held in New York Oity in 
1927. 

During the year 1929-80, he was one 
of the speakers of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Professor Logan is with the Asso- 
ciated Publishers and the Journal of 
Negro History in an editorial capacity. 

Articles by Professor Logan have 
appeared in The World Tomorrow 
and The Nation. 


separate seats and talk across the aisle 
or over the back of a seat. 

When a rabid Southerner arrives in 
Washington, he is nonplussed. If he has 
come from Georgia, for example, he has 
probably had no intimate contact on the 
train with any Negro except the porter 
and the waiter. The Georgian would have 
protested most loudly if a colored pas- 
senger had ridden with him or eaten in 
the dining car at the same time that he 
did. And yet this Georgian will go into 
the station lunch room and eat at the same 
counter with perhaps the very Negroes 
whom he would have had ejected from 
his coach if they had had the temerity to 
enter it. There is no point in saying that 
some Southerners refuse to eat in the 
lunch room when they discover Negroes 
being served there. The significant thing 
is that considerable numbers do violate 
daily a cherished tradition of their home, 
and within five minutes after they reach 
Washington. 

If the Georgian wishes to take a sight- 
seeing tour, he can be assured of traveling 
only with white passengers on one of 
the large busses. On street cars, in spite 
of a bill requiring separation that is 
almost annually introduced by some 
Southern Congressman only to die in com- 
mittee, he is likely to find himself sitting 
next to a colored passenger. His taxi-cab, 
if he prefers that mode of travel, is just 
as likely to be driven by a colored man 


Everyday Problems for the Negro 


Any interracial movement to be of value must have a practical basis—to improve 
the life of the underprivileged in the community in which 


as by a white one. As he goes through the 
city, he will see colored taxi drivers con- 
veying white men and women singly or 
together, and white drivers similarly 
carrying colored men and women. He will 
see colored men driving white men to 
work in trucks and white men driving 
colored men to work, colored delivery men 
with white “runners” and white delivery 
men with colored “runners,” colored 
policemen and firemen. But he will not 
recognize as colored a single street-car 
conductor or motorman. On the other 
hand, drivers of ambulances, who must 
be men of courage, skill, and sobriety, 
are often colored. 

The Federal departments are generally 
more liberal in their treatment of colored 
employees than is the District of Colum- 
bia as an administrative unit. At the Con- 
gressional Library, for example, several 
colored helpers are employed for. the de- 
livery of books, but none is so employed 
in the Carnegie City Library. White and 
colored employees eat in the same cafeteria 
of the Government Printing Office, but are 
separated in the City Post Office, diago- 
nally opposite. 

But whereas the problem to the South- 
erner is principally one of accepting these 
pinpricks to his cherished code, to the 
colored visitor it is the much more acute 
one of satisfying his natural wants. The 
moment that he leaves the station, he is 
in a constant quandary. He discovers that 
while he could eat in the station lunch 
room, drink at the fountains in the wait- 
ing room, he cannot eat at the restaurant 
on the corner. On the other hand, the 
Congressional Library, a half-mile away, 
opens its cafeteria to him. In some three 
or four “Five and Ten Cent Stores” in 
the shopping district, he will be served 
in the front part of the store, but not in 
the rear or in the basement. Nor should 
he venture to eat in any restaurant or 
ask for a drink at the fountain of any of 
the drug stores in the shopping district: 
But at the baseball park he freely eats 
his sandwiches and drinks his “pop” 
along with the white fans who also do not 
hesitate to eat or drink with him at two 
adjoining stands and at the drug store on 
the corner. 

Perhaps the illogical relations in amuse- 
ment places will be more clearly per- 
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ceived against the background of a city 
like Richmond, Va. In the former capital 
of the Confederacy there is no public place 
where Negroes and whites eat together 
without a separation of some sort; they 
are likewise separated on street cars, 
there are no colored policemen or firemen, 
and even the principals of colored schools 
are white. On the other hand, Negroes 
are freely admitted to sections of the 
gallery in most of the movie and vaude- 
ville houses. But in Washington, where 
there is supposedly greater freedom, 
Negroes, if recognized, are not sold seats 
in any white movie or vaudeville house. 
They are, however, given gal- 
lery seats in one legitimate 
theater but refused admission 
to another. Many white pa- 
trons, moreover, frequent the 
popular colored vyaudeville 
theater and a _ modernistic 
colored “Church of God” with- 
out making any effort to seg- 
regate themselves. The crown- 
ing inconsistency manifests it- 
self at the City Auditorium. 
When a concert is sponsored 
by a certain bureau, Negroes 
who attend are segregated. 
When another bureau “pre- 
sents” the artist, Negroes sit 
wherever their purse permits 
or their inclination suggests. 
Likewise, when pageants are 
given at the outdoor Sylvan 
heater, white and colored 
spectators sit side by side. Al- 
most aS many white as colored 
people come to see the colored 
performers. Yet, when a group 
of Negroes seeks to obtain a 
permit from the District to 
hold a pienic in Rock Creek 
Park, they are always 4as- I 
signed to the same site. In- 
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In almost every section of the city 
Negroes and whites live side by side. Of 
course, most of the Negroes live in the 
poorest sections, and the smallest num- 
ber in the excusive sections, but this is 
due in part to the simple fact that most 
of them are poor and few have the means 
to purchase homes in the richest sections. 
There are, naturally, some sections where 
no Negroes live. Here again, however, the 
important thing is that tens of thousands 
of poor and middle class, and a few rich, 
white people live next door to colored 
neighbors. Very often there may be no 
interchange of civilities of any kind, but 


Voices Prophetic 


Cuarces G. GIrELIUS 


I am the voice of protest and anger,— 
Against a world gone wrong, 
Against ambitious lords and masters, selfish in their grasp 

of power, blind guides of nations, 
And against wealth that exploits the poor and values profit 
more than human life. 

I am the voice of the unemployed denied a place in the joy of 

effort and in the comradeship of labor. 

I am the voice of men matured but unwanted in the rush and 

speed of great machines that have no soul. 

I am the voice of youth held back from life’s keen zest for 

stirring toil and high ambition. 

I am the voice of dreams and grand visions that light the way 

to goals superb. 

I am the voice of anguish, thwarted life and disappointed hopes, 

broken careers and stricken souls. 
am the voice of mankind, bewildered and perplexed, seeking 
light of goodness and of truth. 
am the voice of a new age waking to life, ready to shake off 
weight of a dead past, waiting to go forward. 
am the voice of power, vibrant and creative, prepared to shape 
a world wondrously beautiful, patterned in man’s highest dream. 
am the voice of love, healer of broken souls, ministering to 
oppressed and needy, uniting all races, nations, and people. 
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3ut a study of this kind is intended not 
only to point out peculiarities in the life 
of Washington—it has the definite value 
of showing that racial segregation is 
merely a shibboleth. It makes perfectly 
apparent the fact that practically every 
white citizen of Washington accepts, with- 
out after-thought, Negroes on a plane of 
publie equality in some walk of life. It 
shows also that most of the barriers that 
still exist have no logie to support them. 
In other words, one arrives at the start- 
ling conclusion that if the totality of the 
peaceable and harmonious mingling of 
colored and white citizens in public places 
were spread over the entire 
city, the so-called race prob- 
lem in its public-aspects would 
be solved. It would be a fine 
thing if the capital of the Na- 
tion, quietly, as it is doing 
now, could set the example in 
ridding the country of some 
of the most frequently recur- 
ring aspects of this race 
problem. ¥ 

When the writer of this 
article presented these views 
at an interracial meeting in 
Washington not long ago, a 
young white Texan criticized 
him for his “loss of perspec- 
tive.’ Why, the Texan queried, 
narrow this great problem of 
race relations down to those 
prosaic trifles in one city? 
Why not envisage the whole 
problem of world brotherhood 
en a broad philosophical 
basis? Again, the writer once 
received an invitation to 
speak in Boston, Mass., on 
Negro art. When he declined 
the invitation because of a 
real lack of knowledge of the 
subject and offered to discuss 


dividual Negroes may, how- am the voice of the poets, who hear all voices and interpret the problems which  con- 
ever, enjoy any unoccupied the spirit of the new age. fronted competent Negroes 
ground. I am the voice of God. who were seeking a job, the 


Buying clothes presents sim- 
jlar perplexities. The colored 
wearer of a certain well- 
known shoe may purchase it in one of 
two stores operated by the same company, 
but not in the other. The second store is 
in the more exclusive shopping district 
where apparently one of the -principal 
earmarks of exclusiveness is the refusal 
to sell to colored customers. Another store, 
semi-exclusive, will not sell garments to 
colored patrons but does sell furnishings. 
The middle class and cheaper stores make 
no distinction. Now, it is to be noted that 
if any logical reason could be adduced to 
defend the refusal to fit colored customers, 
that reason would probably be the be- 
lief—in general, unjustified—that they 
might be less clean than white patrons. 
But it is in the very stores where the 
most cultured Negroes would buy that the 
discrimination exists. It is even more note- 
worthy that it is the patrons of these 
exclusive stores who led the way in eat- 
ing with colored members of welfare or- 
ganizations, the only class of Negroes who 
would be able to pay the prices in these 
stores. 
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they live as neighbors peaceably and con- 
tentedly. 

Washington is, therefore, an ideal meet- 
ing place for learned societies that have 
colored members. If the president of the 
organization really desires their presence, 
he knows the hotels that will serve them 
at luncheon. On the other hand, a presi- 
dent who is afraid of shocking the sus- 
ceptibilities of most of the Southern mem- 
bers of his society can always fall back, 
as did one distinguished senator when 
the guest of honor was to be a former 
British ambassador, on the excuse that 
the waiters refuse to serve colored guests. 

This brief study will explain perhaps why 
six Negroes attended the recent garden 
party at the White House without extra 
papers being published. Those Washing- 
tonians and Northerners who were accus- 
tomed to seeing representative Negroes 
treated courteously as guests thought 
nothing of their presence. The Southerners 
sincerely attributed the fact to the “out- 
landish” aberrations of Northerners. 


invitation was not pressed. In 
other words, it would seem 
that to some persons inter- 
racial discussion should be confined to an 
intellectual dilettantism or to protestations 
about love for each other rather than 
expanded to inelude the common problems 
of everyday life. A real test of the sin- 
cerity of any interracial movement is, 
on the other hand, a willingness to use 
the movement as a means for improving 
the political, social and economic life of 
the underprivileged in the community in 
which the interracial group lives. 


The attempt is being made to establish 
good will between black and white. This 
is a commendable objective. The funda- 
mental question, however, is this: “What 
is to be the basis for this good will?’ 
Is it to rest on segregation, disfranchise- 
ment, travesty of justice in the courts, 
lynching, and white supremacy? Or is 
good will to be used as a means of re- 
moving these grievances? Is good will the 
end or the means? If it is the end, it is 
a fiction. If it is the means, the New 
Negro will rally to its support. 
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BERYL D. 


N the porch of the Strasbourg 
@) Cathedral stand two figures, sym- 

bolizing the Church and the Syna- 
gogue. The Church, standing to the left, 
is a stately, vigorous woman, /looking 
sternly at her dejected sister, the Syna- 
gogue. On her head is a crown; in her 
left hand is a chalice, which she holds 
with firmness and dignity; her right hand 
grips the banner of the cross, which is 
firmly pianted on the ground. To the right 
stands the Synagogue—a downcast, pitiful 
figure, weary and exhausted. Her head is 
bowed; her eyes are veiled; in her left 
hand is a scrap of the Law; in her right 
hand is a banner, supported by a spear. 
The point is blunted; the staff is broken. 
The Chureh is vigorous, sure, forward- 
looking; the Synagogue is exhausted, 
wavering, blind. The ancient prophecy 
has been fulfilled: “For behold the Lord, 
the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
Jerusalem and from Judah the stay and 
the staff,” the diadem and the crown have 
been lost to another, “But whensoever it 
shall turn to the Lord, the veil is taken 
away.” 

These two figures are described as being 
perfect examples of Christian art of the 
thirteenth century. They are also perfect 
examples of medieval religious thinking. 
The renaissance in art came many cen- 
turies ago; the renaissance in religious 
thought is lagging far behind. The Ref- 
ormation has done much to ventilate the 
religious mind of the western world; but 
it has not brought about a change in atti- 
tude on the part of the Church towards 
the Synagogue. Luther, in the early part 
of his career, was friendly to the Jews; 
towards the end of his career as a reli- 
gious reformer, he would have “their 
tongues torn out through the backs of 
their necks.” Slowly, in our own day, is 
a change in attitude coming over a por- 
tion of the Christian world.. The masses 
still persist in the thirteenth-century view, 
but a portion of the Christian fellowship 
has caught a new light. Thank God for 
the scholars and the men of vision that 
have arisen within the Church who have 
‘ yent the curtain of darkness and _per- 
mitted the light of a new day to penetrate. 
But even those in the Church who com- 
\ pletely renounce the thirteenth-century at- 

 titude and hail the new fellowship with 
joy and hope, do so more out of the 
warmth of vision and goodness of heart 
than out of the compulsion that comes 
_ from the fullness of knowledge. The Chris- 
q tian world does not know the Synagogue. 
It does not understand its turn of mind. 
It does not appreciate its character. And 
- this is a pity. 
The Synagogue is an ancient shrine. It 
has functioned for more than two thou- 
sand years. It is a potent force today in 
lives of men and women the world 
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The Synagogue Keeps Faith 


For over two thousand years it has been “the heart of Jewry,”? maintain- 
ing a people in courage and faith against all the vicissitudes of a 
stupid and cruel world 


COHON 


over. For over two thousand years has it 
been ‘the heart of Jewry,’ maintaining 
a people in courage and faith against all 
the vicissitudes of a stupid and cruel 
world. It has inspired poet and «artist, 
scholar and sage. It has given rest to the 
weary and the heavy-laden, It has func- 
tioned through all these many ages, and 


Registered 


The problem of economics today is to 
destroy economics as a problem tomorrow. 
—Stuart Chase. 


Homo sapiens today is sinking in a bog 
within sight of Utopia, for want of a suffi- 
ciently powerful education and sufficiently 
sustained intellectual life to save him. 

—H.,. G. Wells. 


The search for a mature belief cannot 
even begin until one is first prepared to 
admit that nothing is finally concluded. 

—Hverett Dean Martin. 


The universe seems to be nearer a great 
thought than to a great machine. 
—Sir James Jeans. 


I doubt if there is anything of more 
tragic consequence for any one of us than 
a long-continued, unrelieved feeling of 
futility—BHleanor B. Stock. 


functions today, as the school, the house 
of worship and the community center of 
the Jewish people. Functioning in this 
three-fold capacity, it has disciplined the 
mind, refined the emotions, whetted the 
conscience, cultivated the loyalties, co- 
ordinated the aspirations of a people and 
so oriented them in the world that all the 
howling furies of more than two thou- 
sand terrible years could not break its 
will to live and to “declare the glory of 
the Lord.” The Synagogue has ever been 
the Jew’s city of refuge from the bar- 
barism of the world. Its contribution to 
the spiritual well-being of the world is 
estimated by George Foot Moore in these 
words: 


“Its (Judaism’s) persistent character, and, 
it is not too much to say, the very preserva- 
tion of its existence through all the vicissitudes 
of its fortunes, it owes more than anything 
else to the Synagogue. Nor is it for Judaism 
alone that it had this importance. It deter- 
mined the type of Christian worship, which 
in the Greek and the Roman world of the 
day might otherwise easily have taken the 
form of a mere mystery; and, in part directly, 
in part through the church, it furnished the 
model for Mohammed.” 


Several characteristics mark the Syna- 
gogue from its very beginning. Four espe- 
cially are noteworthy. Space compels us 
merely to state them. 
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The Synagogue is a folk creation. It is 
not a foreign culture imposed upon a 
people by a missionarizing religion. Beneath 
it is not the vanquished culture of a race. 
It is the creation of the Jewish masses. It 
came into being in the darkest hours of 
Jewish experience in direct response to a 
people’s needs. Human needs, therefore, 
human passions, human perplexities, the 
deep elemental yearnings of the human 
breast, tempered or accentuated by the 
storm and stress of the age, have shaped 
its character. 

The Synagogue has ever been a demo- 
cratic institution. Being the continuous 
creation of the Jewish masses, it has 
ever remained their own. Jewish mass 
uprisings against the Synagogue are un- 
known in Jewish history. Hereditary 
privileges, ecclesiastical hierarchies, even 
an official priesthood are alien to it. The 
categories of the lay and the ecclesiastic 
are foreign to Judaism. The rabbi is a 
learned layman, and any learned layman 
may serve as a rabbi. 

The Synagogue has ever been an inde- 
pendent institution. Even in its embryonic 
stages, while still in the shadow of the 
second Temple, it existed of its own right. 
It needed no charter from any worldly 
authority and owed explanations to no 
one but the God of Israel, as it under- 
stood Him. Whatever associations of syna- 
gogues there have been or there are today 
are of a purely voluntary character. 

The Synagogue has ever defined wor- 
ship in terms of learning as much as 
in those of prayer and of meditation. 
The line between what is generally known 
as the spiritual and the secular is hazy. 
All life is spiritual. The Synagogue made 
the study of the Law a religious duty 
equal, if not superior, to prayer. The rabbi 
has been the teacher. His is not a special 
dispensation from God but it is the ac- 
quiring of information by diligent mental 
effort. His duty, therefore, is not to ab- 
solve from sin but to redeem from igno- 
rance. The Synagogue has ever been a 
teaching institution. 

A many-sided culture developed in the 
Synagogue. Serving as a people’s school, 
house of worship, and communal center, 
it developed a tremendous literature. Until 
yesterday Jewish literature was written 
in the shadows of the Synagogue. It cele- 
brates not wine, woman and song (for it 
was not written by the gallant scoundrel, 
the drunken troubadour, or the love-sick 
youth), but is a search for those things 
by which a people might live and realize 
its destiny in the world. The literature 
written in the Synagogue is essentially 
seripture. 

In the course of its history the Syna- 
gogue has heard mighty debates, experi- 
enced much conflict, and harbored many 
dissenting views, but all of them remained 
organic parts of Judaism. Being a folk 
creation, responsive to the life of the 
masses, the Synagogue had to play the 
part of a suffering mother, admit her 
troublesome children and try to win them 
over rather than turn. them out and 
alienate them. The result is that in Juda- 
ism there are divisions, determined for 
the most part by sociologic factors. But 
there are no denominations in Judaism. 
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Interracial Relations Sunday 


UNDAY, FEBRUARY 12, will be observed in 
S many places as Interracial Relations Sunday 

sponsored by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and in this number 
of The Christian Register will be found two appro- 
priate articles of unusual interest and significance 
—one by Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of Temple Israel, 
Boston, Mass., the other by Professor Rayford W. 
Logan, an editor of The Journal of Negro History. 
The first of these carries the challenging title, “The 
Synagogue Keeps Faith,’ and the writer dwells 
upon the democratic, independent character of the 
Synagogue as a “creation of the Jewish masses in 
direct resporise to a people’s need.” He claims that 
the Christian world “does not know the Synagogue, 
nor appreciate its character.” Referring to the hos- 
tility of the church in the past, he rejoices that “a 
change in attitude is coming, so that while the 
masses still persist in the thirteenth-century view, 
a portion of the Christian fellowship has caught a 
new light.” “Thank God,” he cries, “for the scholars 
and the men of vision that have arisen within the 
church, who have rent the curtain of darkness and 
permitted the light of a new day to penetrate.” 

And yet one wonders whether most of us are not 
merely playing at religion, rather than living it in 
sincerity and truth; playing, for example, at sym- 
pathy and good will and justice, interracially, inter- 
nationally, and even among ourselves sOcially, in- 
dustrially. and politically, instead of entering into 
relationships, human and divine, with heart and 
soul alive. 

Professor Logan takes up the “Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Negro” and sketches conditions in 
Washington, D.C.; where in many respects, while 
not consistent either in law or practice, indeed 
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amusingly inconsistent, they are better than in 
most of our northern cities, even Boston. He notes 
the changes going on in social customs, but on the 
whole in: the right direction. “It is a remarkable 
fact,” he tells us, “that these changes, brought about 
quietly, without any apparent explanation, legisla- 
tion, or special campaign, indicate a more tolerant 
attitude on the part of white residents towards 
their colored neighbors.” 

One cannot forget, however, the hardships, 
physical and spiritual, which in our social and in- 
dustrial world, the Negro even yet has to endure— 
segregation, social exclusion, denial of opportunity 
for higher education or work, even abuse, contempt. 
We are yet ages behind Jesus and “the good 
Samaritan,” or Paul and the “more excellent way.” 
Like certain sélf-satisfied Pharisees we “say and do 
not,” making clean the outside of the social order, 
but forgetting the extortion and excess within. 

Neither should we forget the heroic leaders of 
both races or groups that are fighting the good fight 
for humanity and the Kingdom. Each of these 
groups in its own way and as a part of its purpose 
is working for the same ideal. With one, it is that of 
justice, or equal rights, and it fights its battles man- 
fully in the courts; with another, it is personal serv- 
ice, seeking to find, for the needy, work and other 
opportunities; and with another, it is good fellow- 
ship, cooperation, and community-service. It all 
means the same thing, a coming together with 
mutual respect and sympathy and good will. 

Professor Logan gives the following test for any 
interracial movement: “A willingness to use the 
movement as a means for improving the political, 
social and economic life of the underprivileged in 
the community in which the interracial group, 
lives.” 

CHRISTOPHER R. ELtor. 


Another ‘“‘Forgotten Man” 


( beeiieriay THE NUMBER of people who 
enter the churches of this country every Sun- 
day morning. Quicken the imagination to per- 

ceive what needs they seek to fill, what beauty to 

discover, what burdens to lighten, what insight to 
recapture. Descend for a moment from the 
academic stratosphere—an insubstantial region 
exciting to the physicist but fatal to the preacher— 
and walk with these people of flesh and blood as 
they cross the church’s threshold of expectation. 

From what have they come and to what? 

They come from a life round about which to most 
of them is imaginatively starved, esthetically im- 
poverished, and morally tipsy. They are tired of 
bombardment from partisans. They are more dis- 
gusted than we think they are with the cleyer or 


learned fellows who are filling stage and film and. — 


literature—and occasionally psychology and_phi- 
losophy—with rottenness and defeatism set to the 
march of action and the music of prose. They are 
surfeited with men who are like Shakespeare’s 
“Purblind Argus all eyes and no sight.” They have 
been pretty thoroughly dosed with what this. or 
that man fancies is science or psychology, but who 
has never explored the deep marvels of human 
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nature nor bestowed sympathetic insight upon the 
common life and the common man. And finally they 
come with their burdens never heavier than today ; 
with their hopes never so ignored and scorned; 


with their desperate hold on happiness never so 


threatened and so precarious. 

This, I think, is a roughly accurate description 
of most of these multitudes in their Sabbath search. 
And what do they get? Too little from either or- 
thodoxy or liberalism, and it is interesting to see 
why. In the political order revolutions that begin 
in fervor are soon bureaucratized. New age after 
new age opens with a mighty cry of the “Rights of 
Man”; and old age after old age reappears with the 
setting up again of a narrow, cruel, repressive 
clique. In the religious order a renovating era 
opens with a glorious soul. First, man is institu- 
tionalized, then ignored, and at last in his substan- 
tial power and characteristic personality, forgot- 
ten. But the penalty is this: When you forget a 
glorious soul you will presently forget the ordinary 
man, for he is glorious too. Step by step of the 
descent the lift and sweep, the glow and ardor of 
the original inspiration fade and fall. And at last 
this is what comes to be implicitly stated to the 
ordinary man: “We have dismissed one glorious 
soul, and now we are going to dismiss you also 
for you are too much like him. You have no right 
to be what you manifestly are. You must become 
something else. You must flatten yourself. You are 
too insignificant to have such magnificent hopes. 
You are too trivial to be illuminated by an inex- 
tinguishable light. You are too transient to lift 
your spirit to the august kinship which you say will 
alone account for and fulfill you. Make yourself 
meaner and J shall have something to say to you. 
But continue in this conviction of your tremendous 
and triumphant elevation and I have nothing for 
you.” Thus afraid to speak of man’s glory we do 
not touch the common life, for that in its mysterious 
beauty and unearthly aspiration is not common at 
all but alight with glory. We have devised an arti- 
ficial, mutilated manikin, while there before us all 
the time is the essential man whom one thing and 
one thing only will satisfy or has ever satisfied. 

The ordinary man sees this perfectly well. His 
retort is: “If you have passed me by, do not be 
surprised if I pass you by.” And that, I believe, 
tells the story of sinking and perishing churches. 
The forgotten man, with splendor in his tradition 
which he will not pauperize himself by casting 
away, with august memories which he will not give 
up for they are the brightest splendor in his his- 
tory, with a soul inside him which he will not de- 
throne nor batter into insensibility, will take and 
is taking his terrible revenge. If we study that man 
just as he is as a living soul, and not as the cadaver 
to which so many aerial theories reduce him, we 
shall win him once more. But the words of our 
lips must be in the language of his spirit, the speech 
of majesty, for we are in the presence of a king, and 
the King of kings. : 

‘ON ae WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 
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Hollywood’s Achievement, “Cavalcade” 


OME of us for years have wondered if any good 
could come out of Hollywood. Perhaps we have 
been indiscriminate in our scorn. A few films 

have risen to a better level than the common run. 
They have offered a faint promise that the pro- 
ducers were not wallowing forever in the swamp, 
out of which the excessively commercialized art of 
the screen “gives the public what it wants.” This 
convenient phrase means deliberate pandering to 
the worst side of public taste for the sake of profit. 
For the most part the productions of Hollywood 
for the eighty millions each week in American 
theaters, and the unnumbered millions in other 
lands, have been ghastly in their sheer vulgarity 
or their moral mediocrity. Technical skill, convine- 
ing playing, and a vast expenditure of time and 
wealth, have been lavished on pictures, which, if 
seen today, are better forgotten tomorrow. On a 
total count, the movies have seemed an influence of 
distraction, dulling social criticism and debasing 
individual mentality. War has been made fascinat- 
ing by the very portrayal of its horrors; crime has 
been made glamorous by heroic romanticism, and 
both virtue and vice have been smeared with senti- 
mentality. The trash described by Rudyard Kipling 
has been spread by Hollywood over all the world: 


“And horrid tumblings down from Heaven, 
And flights with wheels and wings, 

And always one weak virgin 

Who is chased through all these things.” 


But now from no other place than Hollywood 
we have been given the screen version of Noel 
Coward’s play, “Cavalcade,” and our scorn is made 
to pause. This picture is drawing in unexcelled 
numbers the mixed crowd of New York and Boston 
and other cities. With fine restraint and well-nigh 


perfect taste it brings before us the swift pageant 


of English history since Big Ben tolled the begin- 
ning of this century, and it is all focussed to an in- 
tense and almost unbearable appeal in a few per- 
sonal relationships. It is a truly astonishing achieve- 
ment that such an interpretation of the spirit and 
travail of a foreign nation has been rendered by an 
American producer. We do not think that any Eng- 
lishman, coming out of the theater with the rest of 
the strangely silent audience, will be moved by what 
H. G. Wells calls “the beastly little patriotisms,” 
which make deadly mischief in the world, but rather 
will be exalted by gratitude to the human heart by 
which we live. If Hollywood can do this great thing 
for another land, it can do as much for this country. 
lt can expunge from the imagination of the world 
the false idea that American society is mostly com- 
posed of gangsters and strumpets. Meanwhile, 
“Cavalcade,” as a production, is a noble, a mag- 
nanimous gift of America to England. 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY. 
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Preaching in University Centers 


The Unitarian Student Committee reviews last season’s work and 
outlines activities for 1933 


SARA COMINS 


rian Student Committee is planning 

to continue on an increased scale 
the important project of summer preach- 
ing which was carried on successfully last 
year in two university centers where large 
summer sessions are held. 

Two years ago the Unitarian Student 
Committee assisted the Unitarian church 
in Berkeley, Calif., to engage Dr. George 
R. Dodson’s services as preacher for a 
six-weeks’ period, in order to draw upon 
the large student population at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Last summer two other places, this 
time in the Middle West, benefited by a 
similar experiment. In fact, the experi- 
mental stage is now past, and the value 
is assured of keeping the Unitarian church 
in a college town open during the time of 
summer school, with a visiting minister 
of experience in the university field, and 
with the church ready to back his work 
of making .contacts with the summer 
students. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., and Iowa City, Ia., 
were the two places chosen for last sum- 
mer’s preaching. Rey. William H. Gysan 
went to Ann Arbor for four Sundays, 
his time being interrupted by a preaching 
appointment at Star Island, on which 
date Professor Roy Wood Sellars and 
Professor John F. Shepard of the uni- 
versity shared the Sunday service. Rev. 
Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor went to 
Iowa City from June 19 to July 17 in- 
clusive. He did all the preaching, but 
Rey. Evans A. Worthley, the regular min- 
ister at lowa City, shared with him the 
calling on students. 

Mr. Gysan preached on “The Mature 
Mind Looks at Religion,’ “The Gospel of 
Mental Health,” “What the Unitarian Re- 
ligion Stands For,’ and “What’s on Our 
Young People’s Minds.” Each Sunday 
evening, there was a meeting for students 
at the church. They discussed “Hconomic 
Planning,” “Liquor Control,’ and ‘Mar- 
riage and Its Problems in Modern Times.” 

Careful publicity was prepared. There 
was a Sunday morning notice of the serv- 
ice and student meeting in the univer- 
sity paper, two notices of the service and 
student meeting on Friday and Saturday 
in the “official bulletin” of the university 
paper, and a notice on Friday evening 
in the Ann Arbor Daily News. A placard 
was placed on bulletin boards in the 
university buildings, and in certain store- 
windows. There was always an announce- 
ment on the chureh bulletin board. A 
special letter was sent to sixty students 
who registered as Unitarians, Universal- 
ists or Friends, and a special postcard 
announcement of the last Sunday. 


FP the summer of 1933 the Unita- 


Very few of those who registered as 
Unitarians came to the meetings and 
church services. But sixty-five others 


signed the visitors’ cards, and thirty or 
forty attended who did not sign cards. 
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Some of these were Unitarians who had 
not registered as such, some were wait- 
ing to find a church that suited them, 
and some were from the orthodox de- 
nominations, but interested in the topics 
offered at the Unitarian church. Almost 
all were graduate students. At the stu- 
dent meetings, there was practically a 
new group each time, depending on the 
topic. The largest attendance was made 
up of seventy-five who came to hear Pro- 
fessor Robert Angell of the sociology de- 
partment speak on ‘Marriage and Its 
Problems in Our Times.” At this meeting, 
the three library rooms were filled to 
eapacity. The chairman said it was the 
largest attendance he had ever seen at 
a student meeting at the Unitarian church. 

At the morning services, from one-half 
to two-thirds were visitors. Practically all 
at the evening meetings were attending 
a Unitarian church for the first time. 
There were two racks of Unitarian litera- 
ture, both well filled, in the vestibule and 
auditorium of the church. Many of the 
students took this literature, and sev- 
eral asked for literature on certain sub- 
jects. One young man said he had become 
interested in the church through reading 
some literature which he took from the 
rack in the winter. The excellent library 
of the church was also at the disposal of 
the visitors, and some took books out, 
while others browsed around in the li- 
rary on Sunday evenings. 

Mr. Gysan had interviews with numer- 
ous students on the subjects of marriage 
and divorcee, humanism and theism, need 
of affiliation with the church, and the 
choice of a vocation. He also made con- 
tacts with students on the campus. The 
social hour after the Sunday evening 
meetings was enjoyable. On one occasion 
there were two students from India, three 
from China, and one Negro. At another 
meeting there was a young man from 
Mesopotamia. 

The meetings were so successful, that 
after Mr. Gysan’s preaching period was 
over, the students arranged for two more 
Sunday evenings. At one of them there 
was a discussion of modern poetry, and 
at the final one a talk on “Can Science 


Offer a Philosophy of Life?” by Dr. 
Carl Guthe. 
At the services in Iowa City, Mr. 


Worthley shared in the conduct of the 
morning service, and helped by calling on 
the students. Fifty per cent. of those at- 
tending the church were new people, at- 
tracted by the advertising. Members of 
the faculty were visited, and also the men 
in the dormitory. A summer colony, where 
about seventy-five families live in tents 
near the campus, was visited several 
times. 

A Sunday evening discussion group was 
organized which met in the Fireside Room 
of the church and was followed by a brief 
Social hour and refreshments. “The ob- 


ject of this meeting,” Mr. Marley writes, 
“was to bring together students for a 
frank expression of their religious feel- 
ings with a view of arriving at a new 
philosophy of living which would be sat- 
isfactory in this day. The discussion on 
the first evening had to do with outworn 
religious concepts, on the second evening 
with student attitudes in morals, and on 
the third with the newer and more yalid 
concept of religion. 

“One very great advantage of the ex- 
periment (summer preaching) is that it 
cements the bonds between Unitarians 
in scattered sections of the country. It 
gives religious solidarity to groups which 
are normally related because of academic 
interest. Many professors expressed sur- 
prise at knowing that certain individuals 
they had met at scientific gatherings were 
also Unitarians.” 

There are forty or fifty major colleges 
and universities which have summer ses- 
sions of importance and size. In at least 
half of the cities and towns where these 
summer sessions are held there are Uni- 
tarian churches. Without doubt the ex- 
periment of combining the resources of 
the local church which arranges for the 
church expenses, music, and advertising, 
with the apportionment of the Billings 
Lecture Fund through the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee which pays the visiting 
minister’s salary for the time of his 
preaching, should be carried on to a still 
greater extent. 


Dedicate Children’s Chapel 


fooe fem in Barnstable, Mass. 


In the Unitarian church of Barnstable, 
Mass., a small ante-room, bare and high, 
which had been used as a beginners’ class- 
room, has been made into a children’s 
chapel. The project began with a gift 
to the church of an organ which made it 
possible to move the smaller organ from 
the assembly room into the beginners’ 
room. The culmination of the plan was 
celebrated on Christmas morning when 
the members of the school and their 
friends gathered in the church half an 
hour before the regular service for the 
dedication of the chapel. After a_ brief 
opening service conducted by the super- 
intendent, Bruce K. Jerauld, the minister, 
Rey. Anita T. Pickett, told of the growth 
of the project and assigned parts to the 
children. Frederick and Gordon Jerauld, 
as sentinels, opened the doors of the 
chapel. Jean Lovejoy carried the church 
flag at the head of the procession and 
was followed by Sally Lou Moore who 
earried a narcissus bulb which the chil- 
dren had tended for several weeks and 
which was now in full bloom. The flower- 
ing bulb was placed in a pewter bowl 
on the altar-table. Also on the table were 
tall red candles in pewter candlesticks. 
The window and the screen behind the 
altar had been draped in madonna blue. 
After the candles were lighted, and the 
flag and flower in place, the children and 
the visitors sang “God Is in His Holy 
Temple.” Then a lighted creche was un- 
veiled while the children sang “Once a 
Little Baby Lay.” The service closed with 
a brief prayer of benediction. 
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Liberal Religion and 
the Revolutionary War 


The New England patriots, during the 
period of the Revolutionary War, were in 
large measure the ministers and members 
of the churches that later became Unita- 
rian, Jonathan Mayhew, minister of the 
West Church in Boston, Mass., and even 
in those early days recognized as a Uni- 
tarian, was the man who first visualized 
and embodied in public speech the hope 
of an independent American nation. 
Captain Parker, who commanded the 
Minute Men on Lexington Green on the 
fateful morning of April 19, 1775, was 
the grandfather of Theodore Parker. His 
men all came from First Parish families. 
Colonel Barrett and Major Buttrick, who 
commanded the Concord Minute Men at 
the bridge, and their ‘associates, were: 
members of the First Parish of Concord, 
Mass., and the ancestors of families con- 
spicuous in Unitarian annals. The min- 
ister of the Concord church, who died a 
chaplain in the Revolutionary Army, was 
the father of Rev. William Emerson of 
the First Church in Boston, and the grand- 
father of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
Josiah Quincy in whose house was held 
the meeting where the organization of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
first discussed was the son of Josiah 
Quincey, the patriot of the Revolution. 
Colonel Prescott, who commanded in the 
redoubt at the Battle of Bunker Hill on 
June 17, 1775, was the ancestor of a use- 
ful and distinguished Unitarian family. 
General Israel Putnam, who was the rank- 
ing officer at Bunker Hill, was the lead- 
ing layman of the church in his home 
town of Brooklyn, Conn., which later 
became Unitarian, and the American Uni- 
tarian Association holds today the General 
Israel Putnam Fund which is his memo- 
rial. Three of the committee of five who 
drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, were then or after- 
wards, known as Unitarians. 

Samuet A. Exiot, in 
The Western Unitarian, August, 1925. 


Intercollegiate Conference at Senexet 


Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn., will 
be the scene of a Unitarian Intercollegiate 
Conference February 17, 18, and 19. Dele- 
gates will attend from the colleges of 
southern New England, Brown Univer- 
sity, Connecticut College, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Rhode Island State College, Wesleyan 
University, Wheaton College and Yale 
University, to think together on some of 
the basic problems in our social and eco- 
nomic life, and the relation of our liberal 
religion to the tasks which confront us. 

The program will begin Friday after- 
noon with registration, then dinner, and in 
the evening a meeting to outline the con- 
ference, and to decide on special college, 
religious, or social problems for subsequent 
discussion. Saturday morning, there will be 
a round-table discussion on “Social Prob- 
lems of the Depression,” led by Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter. In the afternoon there will be 
a discussion of social and economic prob- 
lems as seen by one earning his living in 
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their midst. This will be led by Perey W. 
Gardner. In the evening the round-table 
discussion will include the subject chosen 
at the opening meeting. Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., minister of the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church, Providence, 
R.I., will lead the discussion, and will 
conduct and address the service of wor- 
ship on Sunday morning. - fiche 

The aim of the conference is to be as 
much as possible a conference of the stu- 
dents themselves. The number of speakers 
has been restricted, and the hours of 
prepared discussion limited, in order that 
the ideas which generate at the conference 
may be as fully expressed as possible. 
Time will be allowed for outdoor recrea- 
tion, for which Senexet offers such ex- 
cellent facilities, and the long room in the 
basement floor of the house will be used 
for games, dancing, and indoor recreation. 

This is the first conference of young 
people to be held at Senexet Pines, 

Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., is the chair- 
man, serving under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Student Committee. 


Unitarian and Universalist 


Women in Joint Meeting 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, in acceptance of the invitation of 
the New York League of Universalist 
Women,.held a joint meeting at All Souls 
Universalist Church, New York City, 
January 13. Mrs. Theodore Burroughs, 
chairman of the day, introduced Mrs. 
Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, president of 
the Unitarian Women’s League, who ex- 
pressed her pleasure at the opportunity 
of cooperating with another organization 
so Similar in its purpose and ideals. 

Following the business meeting and a 
greeting from the minister of the church, 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway, the speaker, 
George Dyson Frion, was introduced. Mr. 
Frion spoke convincingly of the possibility 
of awakening people to the need of a 
change in the conduct of public affairs, 
and believes that human nature can be 
changed. He said that by advertising 
social problems as commercial products are 
advertised, and by free discussion of 
public questions, right social attitudes 
could be formed. 

The music of Mrs. Catherine Crocco and 
Miss Marion Witcover added much to the 
pleasure of the occasion. A box luncheon 
was served in the social room of the 
church. 


Alliance Honors Robert Burns 


The Hopedale, Mass., Alliance beld an 
all-day meeting Wednesday, January 25. 
In the morning, members of the Evening 
Group joined with those of the regular 
branch in sewing for the local Red Cross. 

In recognition of the 174th birthday of 
Robert Burns, Mrs. Drown gave a brief 
but comprehensive sketch of his life and 
read one of his poems. 

There was an address on the Whitney 
Homestead by Miss Bertha Langmaid. 
Much credit was due to Mrs. Congdon, 
who arranged the interesting program. 


iors) 
(Leo) 


“Religious Background 
of the White House” 


Five Presidents of Unitarian belief have 
graced the presidential chair, John Adams 
and his son John Quincy Adams heading 
the list, the other three being Thomas 
Jefferson, Millard Fillmore, and William 
Howard Taft. Both the Adamses were 
members of the church, being connected 
for many years with the historic First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church of 
Quincy, Mass. First organized as a Con- 
gregational group in 1636, it was reorgan- 
ized as Unitarian in 1750. 

Under the will of John Adams, the pres- 
ent stately stone edifice was built, and 
his remains and those of his wife were 
placed beneath the historic structure. 
John Quincy Adams also lies buried there. 

It was while John Quincy Adams was 
President that the first Unitarian church 
in Washington, D.C., was erected, he being 
one of the founders. This was All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, of quaint Colonial 
architecture, now situated on Sixteenth 
Street. : 

Among the early members of national 
importance who attended All Souls’ 
Church was John C. Calhoun. And the 
names of certain of its pastors are as 
famous as some of our chief executives, 
among those on this pastoral honor roll 
being Rev. Jared Sparks and Rey. Edward 
Everett Hale. 

The bell in the tower of this famous 
“President’s Church” was cast by Paul 
Revere, and it has sounded for many 
notable public occurrences since 1822. 

In this quiet Unitarian church, one of 
the latest of the Presidents of that faith 
worshiped in his humble way. This was 
Chief Justice William Howard ‘Taft. 


VPRNON B. HAMPTON, in “Religious Back- 
ground -of the White House’’; publishers, The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 


Literature Describing the 
Universalist Church 


Since the report of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Commissions was mailed, many 
requests have been received as to where 
information can be obtained in regard to 
the Universalist Church, its history, or- 
ganization, beliefs, etc. The office of the 
Universalist General Convention, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass., publishes the 
following books and tracts and recom- 
mends them for this purpose: 

“A History of Universalism in America,” 
by Rey. Richard Eddy, D.D. (two vol- 
umes). $2.00. 

“A Brief History of the Universalist 
Church,” by Rey. L. B, Fisher, D.D. 50c. 

“From Good Luck to Gloucester,” by 
Rey. F. A. Bisbee, D.D. 

“Paets about the Universalist Church,” 
by Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D. 

“Universalists of Today,” by Rev. John 
yan Schaick, Jr. D.D. 

The last three are for free distribution. 
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A RACIAL LIBRARY 


Race-Experience 


SouTHERN Roap. By Sterling Brown. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Tue DreAM Kerper. By Langston Hughes. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


Though they both write good conven- 
tional English verse, these two authors 
have made their best poetry out of race- 
experience. Sterling Brown is the younger 
and his first volume is a remarkable 
thing which no white man could have 
written, but of which any writer would 
be proud. He has sharp originality and 
delicious humor. He has bitterness too— 
small wonder—but he gives sense of the 
“ferocity of life.’ A psychologist working 
among the so-called peasant Negroes of 
Chicago remarked that their problems 
were simple—nothing but hunger and 
sickness, love and hate, birth and death. 
This makes good raw material in the 
hands of those like Mr. Brown, whose 
problems are not so simple. 

This most recent selection from Langs- 
ton Hughes’s poetry has been made ‘“ex- 
pressly for young people,” losing thereby 
something of depth and richness. The little 
lyrics in the first two sections are grace- 
ful but not memorable. The five Blues are 
effective, especially one called “Night and 
Morn,” and there is a sweet lullabye for 
a black mother. This is from a poem 
about dusky rivers, “ancient as the world 
and older than the flow of human blood 
in human veins.” 


I bathed in the Buphrates when dawns were 
young. 

I built my hut near the Congo and it lulled 
me to sleep. 

I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids 
above it. 


The poetry in “Southern Road” is more 
full-blooded, but it is hardly fair to com- 
pare it with a collection for the young. 
Read “Long Gone,” “Memphis Blues,” 
“Mister Samuel and Sam,” “Sister Lou,” 
or the three poems about Slim Greer 
(especially the epical “Slim in Georgia’), 
and you will understand. This bit of verse 
is in the familiar Blues pattern :/ 


You gotta walk that lonesome valley, 
You gotta walk it by yo’self, 

Nobody heah can a-walk it for you 
You gotta walk it by yo'self. 


And this from “Old Man Buzzard” is good 
to ponder on now: : 


In roas’n ear time 

A man eats co'n, 

Dough he knows in winter 
Co'ns all gone, 

Worry’s no good 

To whet teeth on, 


No need in frettin’ 
Cause good times go, 
Things as dey happen 
Jes’ ls so; 

Nothin’ las’ always 
Farz I know.” 


Thy Neighbor 


AMERICAN MINORITY PxropLes. By Donald 
Young. New York: Harper and Brothers. $8.50. 

For the casual reader as well as for 
the student of minority groups, this study 
by Professor Young, “American Minority 
Peoples,’ will be invaluable. The book 
is well written, and the treatment of the 
subject is deft and decisive. An excellent 
bibliography and an index make it of real 
use as source material. 

Professor Young explains in the Fore- 
word that the view presented in the book 
is that the problems and principles of race 
relations are remarkably similar, and that 
only by an integrated study of all minor- 
ity peoples in the United States can a real 
understanding and sociological analysis of 
the involved social phenomena be 
achieved. Special emphasis is placed upon 
the problem of the Negro, but the prob- 
lems of the Jew, the Oriental, the Indian 
and the immigrant are given adequate 
consideration. 

The book covers a wide field and in- 
cludes such topics of discussion as migra- 
tion, occupation, segregation, crime, lei- 
sure, family relationship, education, racial 
mixture and the prospect of eliminating 
group prejudices and antagonisms. 

Professor Young tells of the negative 
results of a formal university course in 
a study of races, and of a more success- 
ful “laboratory” course, and comments 
that “racial attitudes, the highly emo- 
tionalized products of years of exposure 
to life situations, might better be changed 
by an emotionalized teaching method in- 
volving actual life sitmations, than by 
logical, formalized pedagogy.” This con- 
clusion is interesting but not unexpected. 


A greater knowledge of the problems and. 


of the achievements of the minority 
groups is needed, but intimate personal 
contact with members of the various 
groups unquestionably gives a more im- 
pelling drive to create a society where 
there shall be free recognition of ability 
whether it be found in rich or poor, alien 
or native, black man or white. 

The economic factor is an underlying, 
perhaps a primary cause, of racial antag- 
onism. The Negro worker is always the 
marginal worker, the last who is hired 
and, in times of economic crisis, the first 
to be dispensed with. The attitude of 
white labor is “superior” and non-coopera- 
tive, a short-sighted policy, as inevitably 
the Negro worker is used in times of in- 
dustrial conflict as a strike breaker. 

The churches have accomplished little 
in bettering race relations. Of their ef- 
forts, Professor Young writes: “The 
churches in the United States have been 
far too conservative to fight for the aboli- 
tion of group barriers. Individual leaders 
and congregations have done so, but their 
accomplishments seem pitiful when con- 
trasted with the restrictive influence of 
conservative church members and clergy. 
White and colored churches have been 
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induced to exchange pastors on occasion. 
Interracial Sunday, part of an interde- 
nominational program for a better under- 
standing between all peoples, has created 
less of a ripple than ‘Clean Up Week.’ 
. . . Church commissions and committees 
of an interracial nature have been formed 
without end. Practical social work as well 
as preaching has been included in pro- 
grams participated in by all denomina- 
tions with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
What enthusiasm has been observable, 
however, has been on the part of leaders 
who were already convinced of the de- 
sirability of an interracial sphere for 
church work, and it has spread only 
slowly, if at all, to the conservative 
church element. . . . So long as the 
churches reflect other aspects of social 
life, we must expect conservatism to sup- 
port the hierarchy of social orders. 

“The inevitable conflict is one between 
ideals—ideals of justice, humanity, and 
immediate sacrifice for the gains of pos- 
terity—and the practical exigencies of 
personal interests which may not be dis- 
missed by an accusation of selfishness. Let 
us assume that you, the reader, are con- 
vinced of the illogical basis of present 
group prejudices, of the terrific human 
costs paid for the privilege of despising 
and hating our neighbors, and of the 
futility of any attempt to maintain racial 
integrity. Are you, then, willing to cast 
aside racial prejudices and dine with a 
Negro, admit an Oriental to your family 
circle, or work for a Jew?’ M.E. S. 


China 


CHINA, YESTERDAY AND Topay. By BD. T. 
Williams. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company. $4.00. 

Professor Williams, now of the Uni- 
versity of California, formerly an official 
of the United States Government in China, 
in the fifth edition of this standard work, 
started before the country was plunged 
into chaos, describes the religious, politi- 
eal and economic foundation of the Em- 
pire, the ground upon which the present 
turmoil is being fought. To understand 
properly the history and the background 
of the Chinese people, this encyclopedic 
volume, the result of a long residence in 
the country, is exceptionally valuable. It 
is written in full sympathy with the 
Chinese people. M. H. JR. 


A Buddhist Bible 


A Buppuist Bisnis, The Favorite Scriptures 
of the Zen Sect. Bdited, interpreted, and pub- 
lished by Dwight Goddard, Thetford, Vermont: 
$1.50. 

Anyone who is familiar and sympathetic 
with the mystical antics of Zen Buddhism 
will be interested in this excellent arrange- — 
ment of the Lankavatara Sutra. Others will 
be content with the amusement and sym- 
pathy furnished in J. B. Pratt's discussion 
in “The Pilgrimage of Buddhism.” The 
more one reads such literature as this, the 
more one realizes the good fortune of 
Western civilization in having the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 3, L.A. 
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Baying at Judaism 


JuDAISM AT BAY. By Horace M. Kallen. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company. $2.50. 


The essays comprising this volume were 
written by Dr. Horace M. Kallen in the 
course of the past twenty-five years. They 
are issued here under the title, “Judaism 
at Bay.” One is strongly tempted to say, 
prompted by their temper rather than 
their content, that a more accurate title 
would be “Baying at Judaism.” 

The central proposition of the volume is 


that “the Jewish way of life is no longer 
author 


a religious way of life.’ The 
pleads for a Judaism that shall be “a 
focus of modernity” rather than some- 
thing religious at its core seeking to per- 
meate human living and thinking with 
the divine. “It is the Jewish way of life 
become necessarily secular, humanist, 
scientific, conditioned on the industrial 
economy, without having ceased to be 
livingly Jewish.” Just what is involved 
in this “livingly Jewish,’ God knows. 
Perhaps the author does too. Certainly 
the reader does not. 

The author has an instinctive aversion 
to the religious. He is continually bris- 
tling at the teachers of Judaism. He is 
bluntly against all existing interpreta- 
tions of Judaism as a religious culture. 
“As I happen personally to have no liking 
for orthodoxy as against reform, or the 
tertium quid known as “conservative 
Judaism,” as against either, I may hon- 
estly assume that the “explanation” of 
yarious matters in Judaism is made with- 
out bias. This is a rather peculiar in- 
ference for a logician and psychologist, 
to draw. Is it not more accurate to infer 
that being biased against the existing 
Synagogue, be it Orthodox, Conservative 
or Reform, the author is temperamentally 
incapable of being a fair judge of it? 
Titus in the Holy of Holies sees only an 
empty box. For him, the Shekinah (the 
presence of God) is flown. 

The author insists on referring to Chris- 
tianity as “Christianism,’ to a Jew as 
“Judaist,’ to Reform Judaism as - “re- 
formed” Judaism. These terms are sup- 
posed to connote a keener penetration and 
more accurate understanding. The exist- 
ing vocabulary is inadequate to express 
it. Be that as it may, the author manifests 
a flagrant lack of understanding of the 
life and lore of the synagogue. There is 
no such thing as “reformed Judaism.” 
The responsible teachers of Reform 
Judaism have corrected this error more 
than once. To speak of a Reform Jew as 
a “Judaist of the reformed sect,” is 
ridiculous. Forgiving the author for his 
usage of “Judaist,”’ there is still left the 
grosser misunderstanding which sees in 
_ Judaism a sect, and in Reform a revised 
yersion of this sect. Assuming the his- 
toric attitude towards tradition, Reform 
Judaism cannot convert itself into a sect, 
for a sect is something closed, sealed and 
rigid. 

Dr. Kallen is an alien in the Syna- 

gogue. He is an alien by lack of knowl- 
edge and by temperament. His: forte is 
eas “as ei to undergraduates in 


be 


~~ Certainly 
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warning spoken by George Foot Moore, 
and which he quotes in one of. the chapters 
of this book: “It is idle to try to com- 
prehend Judaism at all unless we are 
prepared to accept its own assumptions as 
principles of interpretation, and not sub- 
stitute ours for them.” Dr. Kallen shoots 
his arrows of logic, a type of logic alien 
to the Synagogue. 

It is unfortunate that the tone of ‘the 
volume is so truculent. Had the author 
written with more sympathy and good 
will, his volume would haye exerted a 
salutary influence, for many of the things 
he says are true; many of the averred 
shortcomings of the ‘present-day Syna- 
gogue are founded in fact. The flippant 
arrogance of the author, however, renders 
his writings ineffective. Ba De Os 


Christianity and Color 

Tur Necro’s CHurcH. By Benjamin LHlijah 
Mays, and Joseph William Nicholson. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. $2.00. 

The publication of “The Negro’s Church” 
coming at a time when the Church as a 
whole is facing the most severe chal- 
lenge of its career, offers a wealth of 
statistical material from which one can 
find much to hope or to despair, depend- 
ing essentially upon one’s own constitu- 
tional make-up. 

Certainly there is very little informa- 
tion in which the organized church can 
take pride and while it may be perfectly 
true that the ‘Negro Church has been 
the training school that has given the 
masses of the race opportunity to de- 
velop,” this fact coupled with the fact 
that over three-fourths of the stenograph- 
ically reported sermons in the Negro’s 
Church dealt with other-worldly matters, 
explains the handicap under which this 
development has proceeded. It is easy to 
agree with the authors that “It is a part 
of the genius of the Negro Church that 
it is owned by a poor race, supported by 
its members,” and, further that ‘this 
fact alone gives the Negro minister an 
opportunity and freedom in his church 
life—that should be conducive to spiritual 
growth of a unique kind.” When, how- 
ever, it is taken into consideration that 
yery few young’ men who might be ex- 
pected to utilize this potential source of 
spiritual strength are in sympathy with 
the church but are, for the most part, 
persuaded of its spiritual bankruptcy in 
meeting the moral and social challenge of 
the present crisis, it is difficult to derive 
much consolation from the potentiality. 
in assuming the continued 
existence of the Negro Church as a 
separate entity the authors indicate the 
utter hopelessness of the Christian Church 
as far as its present leadership is con- 
cerned, for it must certainly be evident 
to the layman who is not befogged by any 
rationalized assumptions that there is 
nothing inherent in’ Christianity that 
necessitates black people’s and white 
people’s developing distinct churches. 
Thus while-“the Negro Church has the 
potentiality to become possibly the great- 
est spiritual force in the United States,” 
it also Stands perhaps as convincing proof 
of the futility of Christian ideals in the 
churches in the United States. J.D. 8. 
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A Technical Survey 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE JEWISH STUDENT IN 
THE COLLUGES AND UNIVERSITIES TowaARps His 
Revieion: A Socran STupy or RELIGIOUS 
CHANGES. By Marvin Nathan. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company. $2.00. 


Parents are worried, preachers are elo- 
quent, writers are voluminous and gen- 
eral talk is loose on the subject of the 
changes that come over the religious 
loyalties of the students in the colleges 
and universities of the land. Some con- 
done and others condemn. Very few take 
the trouble to discover the facts. Rabbi 
Marvin Nathan, after long and intimate 
association with college students in the 
city of Philadelphia, decided to get at 
the facts. The results are embodied in 
the volume under review. 

Dr. Nathan seeks to answer three ques- 
tions: (1) “What are the facts regard- 
ing the changes of attitudes and prac- 
tices aS expressed by the students? (2) 
What brought about the changes, and (3) 
What are the conclusions?’ The present 
volume presents his findings, determined 
by means of the familiar questionnaire 
method. While no new discoveries are 
made, the volume is useful in that it 
corroborates various appraisals of stu- 
dent religious life made by other people 
working in the field, and checks previous 
estimates. The volume is technical, hay- 
ing been prepared as a thesis in sociology 
towards the Ph.D. degree. It is a useful 
reference work for directors of religious 
activities among students. B..DiG 


Indian Americans 


INDIAN AMERICANS. By Winifred Hulbert, 
New York: The Friendship Press. Qloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents, 

A eareful and sympathetic study of the 
present-day conditions among the Indians, 
and a plea for the consideration of the 
fine culture, the artistic temperament, 
and the racial contributions of the original 
Americans, with a consideration of what 
civilization is doing to them. An earnest 
plea for the conservation of their culture, 
and a decent treatment all round. E.F. 


FAciInG THH FUTURE IN INDIAN (AMERICAN) 
Missions. By Lewis Meriam and George W. 
Hinman. New York: Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Bducation 
Movement. Oloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents, 

Every American who has the least con- 
cern for the 300,000 natives in this land 
would find it thoroughly worthwhile to 
read the first two-thirds of this little book. 
The author, Mr. Meriam,.was Technical 
Director of the Brookings Institution 
Survey of Indian Work, and editor of the 
report (1928). The many complicated 
problems are clearly and impartially set 
forth; future procedure in the light of ex- 
perience, and the grievous blunders both 
of government and missionaries are de- 
scribed. Missionary work is liberally con- 
ceived as religiously motivated social sery- 
ice. One is tempted to ask, after reading 
Mr. Hinman’s contribution, if his Chris- 
tianized Indian would not sigh for his 
elevating pagan dances, once he was ac- 
commodated to the white man’s world 
and discovered in a New York cabaret 
what it was really like. J. HL. 
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Unitarians and Foreign Missions 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


HE yogue of the book entitled “Re- 
T ininnins Missions,” so admirably re- 
viewed in The Christian Register of 
January 5, by my long-time friend, Pro- 
fessor A. N. Holcombe of Harvard Univer- 
sity, prompts me to tell again the story 
of the Unitarian Mission to Japan, in the 
responsible management of which I am 
the only survivor. My appointment to that 
post came to me as a surprise, as I did 
not know that such a position was con- 
templated until informed through the 
mails ‘that I had been chosen as the one 
to carry it out; but when I learned that 
the selection had been made by such men 
as Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
Dr. Brooke Herford and Rey. Theodore 
C. Williams, I felt it to be my duty to 
accept the office, and within a few weeks 
I was on my way to Japan with my family. 
On arriving in Japan I learned that my 
duty was to be primarily in matters of 
organization. My first work was to send 
out some thousands of tracts and leaflets, 
in the Japanese language, to addresses 
culled from a great directory of the 
leaders in government, education, the pro- 
fessions, and: business. This circularizing 
of the intelligence of the country led to 
the formation of reading groups in vari- 
ous parts of the Empire and to corre- 
spondence through these with many men 
‘of local influence. The next step was the 
formation of a theological school, the Jiyu 
Shin Gakko, or “School of new Theology.” 
In this school, we five persons from 
America taught a group of young men, 
introducing them to the cultural develop- 
ment of Europe and America, under the 
Christian movement. My next enterprise, 
for which IT assumed entire responsibility, 
was the opening of a mission center in 
the Kanda district of Tokyo, where 
seventy-five thousand students were 
gathered from various parts of the Em- 
pire, studying law, medicine, languages, 
and business administration. In that mis- 
sion I held daily conferences, and gave 
addresses on Wednesday evenings and 
Sunday mornings, always with the help 
of a competent interpreter. In these, as 
in all my public meetings, my hearers 
were invariably young men, not a solitary 
woman, and but few men over thirty years 
of age. They were students, and were the 
ones upon whom the character of the new 
Japan was to depend. 
And what did we teach? Observing the 


denominational zeal—too often without 
knowledge—characterizing much of the 


missionary activity all about us, we felt 
that the whole enterprise of Christianiz- 
ing Japan was being imperiled by the 
rivalries of the sects, and by the appall- 
ing lack of culture on the part of too 
many of the missionaries. In this connec- 
tion I may repeat the words of one of the 
best known and most highly honored 
Christian missionaries, who said to me, 
speaking then of India, that if he could 
be made Czar of Christian work in that 
country, he would immediately send home 
four out of five of all the missionaries, 
und that he would thus in ten years be 


able to show more Christians in India 
than would be there under prevailing 
arrangements. This statement, made by 
one of the best informed and most suc- 
cessful of Christian missionaries, thirty 
years ago, is re-echoed in the report of 
the commission so recently studying the 
whole situation. 

Two matters are of primary importance 
in the consideration of our Unitarian work 
in that country: the personnel and the 
message. In the former we were con- 
spicuously fortunate. Dr. Clay MacCauley 
was a man of rare culture, a close friend 
of Baron Fukuzawa and lived on the 
grounds of the latter’s university. One of 
his important activities was through his 
social contacts with the men who were 
forming the new Japanese civilization, 
and another his production of an introduc- 
tion to the Japanese language that was 
adopted by the schools of the country, 
thus making him, and his propaganda, 
widely and favorably known. Then there 
were the three professors at the Keiogigiku 
University, jointly employed by that 
school and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose ability and culture were 
preéminent. W. Shields Liscomb,  bor- 
rowed from the faculty of Brown Univer- 
sity, was one of the most cultivated men 
I have ever known, his field being the 
European languages and literature. Gar- 
rett Droppers was later United States 
Consul-in-Charge in Greece, during the 
Great World War. Professor Wigmore 
was the one American Jurist chosen to 
receive highest honors at the installation 
of President Lowell, of Harvard, and his 
book on ‘Evidence’ is standard today in 
every law court and law school in our 
country. An impressive galaxy of scholars, 
representing a denomination ever noted 
for its culture! 

Turning next to the underlying purpose 
of our mission, we saw the unwisdom of 
trying to form a native sect, even one 
holding our liberal views. As already in- 
timated, we felt that there were too many 
bodies in that country under the Christian 
name, and that to form another was to 
confuse the issue still further. As the one 
who, under Dr. MacCauley, was respon- 
sible for the practical work of the mission, 
I took the ground that American Unita- 
rians were not able to finance such 
churches, as the other denominations were 
doing, that no Unitarian organization 
could be established without further con- 
fusing a situation already sadly confused, 
and that the genius of the Japanese people 
was not suited to that form of procedure. 
The Oriental mind and the Occidental 
mind differ most radically in sueh mat- 
ters, and on all sides I saw so-called 
churches under the various denominational 
names held together by a continual out- 
pouring of money and an equally constant 
activity on the part of missionary boards 
to keep these churches in line. 

We felt that there was a greater work 
for us to do than to add to the confusion 
already so evident. The Christian move- 
ment was imperiled by the variety of and 
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lack of harmony .between the various 
Christian bodies. While we were there a 
great-hearted missionary from the Cana- 
dian Methodist body tried to get the mis- 
sionaries to cooperate, first in a common 
mission center where all could be as sepa- 
rate as they wished while yet cooperating 
on great occasions, then in such division 
of mission territory as would avoid waste- 
ful conflicts, and finally in having their 
printing done on a common printing press ! 
After failing in every one of these efforts, 
he returned to Canada on the ship that 
brought us home, a broken-hearted man! 
And soon after, he died. ‘Surely, Chris- 
tianity is greater than any sect, even 
though that sect be Unitarian. To tedch 
that Christianity is greater than medieyal 
dogmas, that it is the religion of Him 
who said of his work, “I am come that 
they might have life, and might have it. 
more abundantly,” to a people who were 
then just struggling out into world citizen- 
ship, seemed to us the one greatest con- 
tribution we could make to that interest- 
ing people. 

Did the Unitarian Mission to Japan fail? 
If it did, it failed as the mission of Jesus 
failed: He was crucified, and the disciples 
were scattered abroad. But the word had 
been spoken, and it has changed the face 
of the world. Eminent Japanese scholars 
assured me that our liberal, irenie gospel 
was more influential than the sectarian 
efforts of others. We were not there for 
conquest, but for cooperation. We appealed 
to the leaders of culture, and won their 
hearty good will. That religious zeal need 
not be narrow; that affirmations of belief 
in matters not humanly demonstrable 
were not essential to spiritual progress; 
that medieval speculations were not final 
in religion or in science; and that spirit 
is ever greater than forms and specula- 
tions, was our message. We taught in 
season and out of season that one can be 
truly religious without being narrow, 
pious without denominational prejudices, 
Christian while not sectarian. It seemed 


to us a pity that the speculations of 
medieval theology should muddy the 


streams of Oriental thought, and that the 
controversial theologies of the sects should 
darken the clear thinking of a great people 
who were just then seeking for the real 
things of life. 

In other words, we tried to do precisely 
what the Committee of Laymen so re- 
cently sent out to the mission fields are 
urging all missionaries to do. The main 
difference is that we did it forty years 
ago. 


To Be in Festival of Choirs 


The American Choral and Festival Al- 
liance, an association organized for the 
promotion and the building up of choral 
singing, both in the chureh and in the 
community, will inauguarate its activ- 
ities in a Singing Festival of Choirs at 
the Boston Opera House Sunday after- 
noon and evening, February 26. The First 
Church, Unitarian, in Belmont, Mass., and 
the Second Parish, Unitarian, in Marlboro, 
Mass., will be represented in the Protes; 
tant Chorus, which is under direction of 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, director of 
the famous Westminster Choir. 
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Let the Church Face Live Issues 


Say speakers at Metropolitan Conference, now ‘‘of Free Churches”— 
Some Unitarian conclusions of ‘Rethinking Missions” 


BEAUTIFUL meeting place, good 
a attendance, cordial hospitality, and 

a balanced program distinguished 
the annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference, January 28, at All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City. Joseph 
Allen, the president, was in the chair and 
rounded out his two years’ term, in which 
he has been active and energetic. The con- 
ference adopted a resolution in apprecia- 
tion of his services. Dr. Minot Simons 
welcomed us heartily, and the All Souls 
organist and quartet gave us musical 
support. 

In the afternoon the topic was “Young 
People and the Church.” Edward R. Mur- 
row of the Institute of International Edu- 
eation told us that youth would be at- 
tracted to the church if it faced squarely 
some of the questions which are barred 
from public discussion in tax-supported 
institutions, and if it studied all kinds of 
economic and political questions from the 
point of view of religion. He raised the 
question, Does the chureh dare to play 
its part in the coming of a new social 
order? 

Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Joint Student Committee, asked the 
churches to give young people a sense of 
being at home, to cultivate in them a sense 
of worship, and to interest them in social 
justice and world problems. She made the 
point that the conclusions of ‘Rethinking 
Missiéns” closely arrive at what Unita- 
rians have always felt about the ethnic 
religions, that instead of supplanting them, 
we should recognize what is good in them 
and try to give them what is distinctive 
in our own. 

At the business session the name of the 
conference was changed to be “The Metro- 
politan Conference of Free Churches.” A 
resolution in favor of keeping a modest 
headquarters in New York was passed, 
and a measure of local support was out- 
lined. The directors, through Mrs. W. L. 
Voigt, gave a book to Miss Priscilla Hard- 
ing, retiring secretary at headquarters, as 
a tribute to her help and efficiency. The 
following officers for next year were 
elected: President, Robert F. Duncan, 
White Plains, N. Y.; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
W. L. Voigt, New York, Mrs. BE. 8. Weirs, 
Montclair, N.J., Miss Helen Russell, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Lester C. Budlong, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.; secretary, W. Saxton 
Seward, Brooklyn, N.Y.; treasurer, Robert 
Thomson, Yonkers, N.Y. At the supper 
table, Rey. Leon R. Land gave a short 
report of his experience on the Brother- 
hood mission in Wilmington, N.C. 

In the evening, devotions were led by 
Rey. Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, 
and Bruno Huhn, organist at All Souls, 
assisted with the music. Professor Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr., of Union Theological Sem- 
inary spoke on “Forward Religion.” He 
interpreted the first word as an adjective 
rather than a verb. He deplored the close 
connection between capitalism and the 
ehurch, and said that the church has at 


least an investment of seven billions in 
this country. He regretted that retrench- 
ment in religious expenditure follows a 
blind and simple rule of cutting off edu- 
eational features. The church has today 
one of its greatest opportunities, not in 
an emotional debauch or in an exclusive 
attention to the social gospel, but in a 
synthesis of intellect and emotion. Only 
a disciplined mind can be a_ perfect 
medium for God. E. F. 


Calendar 


February 10—Y. P. R. U. Annual 
Formal Dance. Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 9 p.m. 


February 12—Joint meeting Y. P. R. U. 
and Y. P. C. U. Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., 5.30 p.m.. Church service, 
7 pm. Speaker: Dr. Lee S. McCollester. 
Subject: “Modern World—Modern Reli- 
gion—Modern Youth.” 


February 13—Ministers’ Monday Club. 
Joint meeting of Unitarians, Universalists, 
Congregationalists. Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 11 a.m. Speaker: 
Howard Gill, superintendent of the Nor- 


folk Prison Colony. Subject: “Our Re- 
sponsibility for Crime.” 
February 15—The Unitarian Sunday 


School Union and the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union. Chureh of the Re- 
demption, Boston, Mass. Supper, 6.30 p.m. 
Conferences, 7.15 p.m. Leaders: Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, Carl A. Hempel, Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Hall. General meeting, 8 p.m. 
Speaker: Dr. Harry T. Stock of the Con- 
gregational Education Society. Subject: 
“Recent Trends in Religious Education.” 
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Annual Meeting in Memphis, Tenn. 

The annual chureh dinner and business 
meeting of the First Unitarian Society in 
Memphis, Tenn., was held January 20. 
Rey. Robert A. George, minister of the 
Congregational church, gave a _ lantern- 
slide lecture on Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 

The treasurer’s report for the past year 
showed all bills paid and a small balance 
on hand. New trustees elected to serve for 
three years were L. KE. Rugg, 8S. W. Polk, 
D. B. Talley. 

Chief accomplishments of the year were 
the paying off of the mortgage on the 
church, mainly the work of the minister 
emeritus, Dr. J. L. Robinson; the begin- 
ning of an endowment fund which Dr. 
Robinson has taken for his next task and 
for which he had on hand already the 
sum of $250; and the raising of the church 
from the ungraded to the graded rank 
with four classes. Sixteen new members 


were added to the church roll, thus nearly 
doubling the membership since September 
1929. Rev. John Clarence Petrie 
minister. 


is the 


I go to these hymns 


eee ee 


Songs of the Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 


An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 
ee ea for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L. S. 

32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 
University. Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 
Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Public Library. 


These fascinating stories will delight boys and girls of about fourteen years of age, 


who like distinctive and unusual stories. 


its real value. 


The price is $2.00, which is much below 


The Boston Guadaty Globe, in a news item, compares Tower Legends 


with Alice in Wonderla 


At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Most people are about as 

happy as they make up 

their minds to be. 
LINCOLN. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 
11 am., Station WCBM, 1870 kilocycles. 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Ernest F. Tittle, First M. HE. Church, 
Bvanston, Iil., Tuesday, Rev. Miles Han- 


son, First Chureh, Roxbury, Mass., 
Wednesday—Friday, 12.15 p.m., Station, 


WNAGC, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley; Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kiloeycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kiloeycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kiloeyeles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. : 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. F 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Carrying on at Berkeley, Calif. 
Three weeks before its annual meeting, 
the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., faced a deficit of $1,700, but at the 
meeting the trustees reported that all 
obligations had been met in full for the 
year 1932, and that the new year opened 

with a small balance in the treasury. 
Reports from the various departments 
and activities of the church were made 


by the Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s 
League, Channing Club, Emerson Club, 


church school, parents’ group, Camp Fire 
Girls and Boy Scouts. 

Trustees for 1933 were chosen as 
follows: EF. O. Allen, president; Laurence 
Collins, Prof. Stuart Daggett, Mrs. Lestie 
A. Sharrer, Prof. E. Z. Rowell, Mrs. 
Arthur T. Walker and A. J. Horn. C. R. 
Stone retired from the treasurership after 
three years’ service and was succeeded by 
Laurence Collins. A special note of thanks 


Sunday, 11 am.,! 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


INDIANAPOLIS 
HOSPITALITY 


A number of All Souls Church people 
have offered hospitality to visiting 
delegates to the League’s Mid-Western 
Convention, and the ladies of the 
church are planning to serve lunch- 
eons and dinners throughout the 
Convention, 


The hope is that this hospitality can 
be met more than half way with a 
representative attendance. 


Saturday, Feb. 11 
Sunday, Feb. 12 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FiveE BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


was accorded Mr. Stone for his untiring 
efforts and his part in clearing the church 
of debt. 

A report was made on the new plan of 
pulpit supply, showing augmented congre- 
gations and announcing an interesting list 
of prominent speakers drawn from various 
walks of life, 


“Pious American Platitudes” 

Rey. Melvin L. Welke is preaching a 
series of sermons in the People’s Church 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., on “Pious American 
Platitudes,” striving to sift the wheat 
from the chaff in a few common American 
shibboleths and to arrive at a better un- 
derstanding of the causes of the recent 
height of prosperity and the present depth 
of depression and -their relationship. to 
the human spirit. Recent topies have been: 
“How Self-Made are Self-Made Men?’ 


“How Long Will the American Dole Con- 
tinue?” “Was the Government Wise in 
Divoreing the Church in Order to Wed the 
Market-place?”’ “Should Business Precede 
Pleasure?” 

Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting of 
the First Church was held January 17, 
and the following officers and committees 
elected for the coming year: Moderator, 
William C. Crawford; clerk, William H. 
Brown; treasurer, Marshall B. Fanning; 
executive’ committee, Eliot N. Jones, 
Frank L. Locke, Mrs. William H. Brown; 
membership: .committee, Maurice H. 
Wildes, Charles A. Engvall, Mrs. Josiah 
Harding, Miss Mary D. Bush, Miss 
Rebecca P. Thomas; nominating commit- 
tee, William H. Brown, Arthur W. Moors, 
Clarence 8S. Angell, Mrs. Myles Standish, 
Mrs. William Stanley Parker. 
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Indianapolis Hospitality to 
Mid-West Convention 


A Methodist layman will tell Unitarian 
laymen “What a Layman Can Do for 
His Community Through His Church,” 
at the opening luncheon meeting of the 
Mid-Western Convention of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11, at All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Indianapolis, Ind. He is Fred , Hoke, 
active in the Community Fund and other 
civic enterprises of that city. The con- 
vention will continue through Sunday. 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman of the 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Courts 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, whose unique in- 
formal conference method of conducting 
trials has been so successful, will follow 
with an address on “Behavior Patterns.” 
General discussion will follow each ad- 
dress. 

Group conferences on problems of 
church and chapter work that afternoon 
and night and Sunday afternoon will dis- 
cuss such subjects as the delegates most 
wish to have considered. 

Other speakers and subjects will be: 
Professor James H. Hagerty of the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University, “The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order’; President 
Arthur F. Morgan of Antioch College, 
“The Future for the College Graduate” ; 
and President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League, giving the final convention ad- 
dress on “The Future in the Light of the 
Past and the Shade of the Present.” 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., will preach the convention sermon 
on “The Demands of Democracy upon 
Religious Liberals.” The service will be 
conducted by Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, min- 
ister of All Souls Church. 

Administrative vice-president Malcolm 
C. Rees is visiting chapters in the Middle 
Atlantic and Mid-West on the way to and 
from the convention. 

An extensive exhibit of League chapter 
programs, church promotion, publicity 
and advertising materials, and League 
literature, arranged by Ival McPeak, sec- 
retary of the League, will be on display 
in the parish house. 

A number of All Souls people have 
offered hospitality to visiting delegates, 
and ladies of the church are planning to 
serve luncheons and dinners for the dele- 
gates throughout the convention. Local 


arrangements are in charge of a com- | 


mittee, of which L. Lester Teeguarden is 
chairman. . : 


Rev. William A. Wood Dies 


Rey. William Augustus Wood died in 
Framingham, Mass., January 30. Mr. 
Wood was born in Manchester, N.H., 
April 7, 1864. He graduated from Col- 
gate University in 1897, and was ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian Fellowship in 
1906, and has held the following pas- 
torates: Wilton, N.H., 1907-1909; West 
Upton, Mass., 1909-1914; Framingham, 
Mass., 1914-1915; minister-in-charge in 
Sudbury, Mass., 1916-1928. 

_He was a frequent contributor to New 


_¥o k and Boston newspapers. 
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Besides his widow, he is survived by 
a son, Leslie T. Wood of Brooklyn, and 
four daughters, Julia B. Wood of Brook- 
lyn, Ida M. Wood of Orange, N.J., Pansy 
M. Wood of Danville, Va., and Mrs. F. 
Eugenia Lord of Holliston. 


Personals 


A’ son, Richard Foehr Seebode, was born 
January 23, to Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
W. EF. Seebode, Louisville, Ky. 


Rey. Frank Edwin Smith, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., gave an address before the McKees- 
port and Affiliated Territory Councils of 
Boy Scout leaders at their annual dinner, 
January 16, 


Rey. and Mrs. Richard Allen Day, 
Peterborough, N.H., announce the_ birth 
of a son, Thomas Lewis Day, December 12. 
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Centennial in New Orleans, La. 

The romantic beginnings of the Uni- 
tarian Church in New Orleans, La., one 
hundred years ago, will be recalled in a 
week’s centennial celebration to begin 
with the service February 26, when Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote, minister of that 
church thirty years ago, will preach the 
sermon. The Laymen’s League chapter is 
putting a Unitarian exhibit in a store 
window on Canal Street, the principal 
thoroughfare of the city. The young 
people will present a play, ‘Parson 
Clapp,” written by Mrs. Arthur Shaw of 
the parish and depicting the story of 
Theodore Clapp, founder of the church. 
Several parishioners are contributing vari- 
ous renovations and restorations in the 
church building. These and other events 
will culminate in the reception to new 
members March 5. 


TYPE TALKS 


skilled workman of today. 
ALCOHOL DESTROYS 


HAS NO PLACE IN 


No. 5—Machine Age 
Question: What place has alcohol in the modern machine age? 


Answer: Fewer jobs, more competition, more intricate machin- 
ery, greater danger—this is the picture of industry today. 


A healthy body, a brain free from handicaps which impair 
attention and disturb co-ordination—this is the picture of the 


BRAIN CONTROL AND. 
DISTURBS CO-ORDINATION. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Sireet, Boston 


ON ALCOHOL 


THEREFORE IT 


MODERN INDUSTRY. 


Valentines that Last —-BOOKS! 


“Love and friendship and humor and ships at sea by night, there’s all 
heaven and earth in a book.” (Parnassus on Wheels.) 


Why not underline the passages which appeal to you or slip in a Valen- 


tine bookmark? 


Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, by Oscar Laighton, $1.60, de luxe edition, $2.60 
Uncle Oscar’s story of the Shoals makes a perfect valentine for anyone who has 


known the magic of these islands. 


Great Companions, compiled by Robert French Leavens, $3.00. The highest thought 
of humanity gathered into a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at college to 


grandfather, will treasure. 


Thought of God, by Frederick L. Hosmer and William L. Gannett, $1.50. A book of 
deyotional verse which Unitarians have cherished for years. 

Tower Legends, by Bertha Palmer Lane, illustrated by Rosamond Lane Lord, $2.00. 
Stories of ten towers, told with a feeling for the poetry and mystery associated with 
towers the world over, and as charmingly illustrated with silhouettes, and full-page, 


colored pictures. 


Songs of the Spirit, by Marion Franklin Ham, $.75, by mail, $.80. A new volume of 
hymns written with spiritual insight and depth of religious feeling. 


The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Barber: “Haven’t I shaved you before, 
sir?” Customer: “No, I got that scar in 
rance.’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Neighbor: “Where's your _ brother, 

reddie?” Ireddie: “Aw, he’s in the house 

playing a duet. I finished my part first.’ 
—Pathfinder. 


“You mustn't believe all the stories you 
hear about me,” said the man from Holly- 
wood. “Most of them are just old wives 
tales.’—Passing Show. 


Boxing Instructor (after first lesson) : 
“Now, have you any questions to ask?” 
beginner (dazed): ‘Hr-er-yes! How much 
ls your correspondence course?” 


Goose Supper: Served at six o'clock. 
The same dinner that was served last year 
for Toe will be given this year for 50c. 

—Springfield (Mo.) church bulletin, 


Among the cheerful notes in business 
is the fact that the average purchaser ot 
a jar of hard candies in 1929 has used 
it up and is in the market again.—Life. 


A clergyman, on hearing someone re- 
mark that liberalism was creeping into 
the churches, made the comment: “If that 
is so, I hope it will soon strike the con- 
tribution boxes.’—Boston Transcript. 


“Animals do not know what it is to be 
superstitious,’ declares a clergyman. But 
we have yet to hear of a mouse that will 
pass a white cat on the stairs on a Friday. 

—Humorist (London). 


A gentleman at the Symphony was an- 
noyed by two women back of him who 
persisted in conversing continuously about 
their heart trouble, appendicitis operation, 
rheumatism, and tonsils. Finally the ex- 
asperated gentleman broke forth: “Pardon 
me, ladies, I came to the Symphony, not 
to an Organ Recital!” 


The following story is told of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie: On one occasion he was 
conducting an orchestral accompaniment 
for a soloist whose ideas of time and 
rhythm were but rudimentary. ‘For 
heaven's sake,’ he exclaimed, “remember 
that this is an orchestra and not an elastic 
band !"—Liverpool Post. 


One of our neighbors employs a Swedish 
maid whose command of written English 
is slight. One evening when the family re- 
turned home late from a concert the fol- 
lowing note was awaiting them: ‘Miz 
Mox golerup namere holata zhdunkerven 
ugolerup.” It took some time to decode 
the message to read, “Miss Marx called 
up. No matter how late, she don’t care 
when you call her up.”—F. 


In a Philadelphia family recently, the 
engagement of a daughter was announced. 
A friend, calling, was met at the door by 
the colored maid, who announced: “No'm, 
Miss Alice ain’t home dis aft’noon—she 
gone down to de class.” “What class?” in- 
quired the visitor. “You know, Miss Alice 
is gwine to be ma’ied in de fall,” ex- 
plained the maid, “an’ she’s takin’ a con’se 
in domestic silence.” 

—The Watchman-Braminer. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A U A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and «bow: 
“hon Vnhhard sane 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—tep minutes to A U A 0D 
with hath $2 $A Phone KF Nmor:e 3230 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


* A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F.C. Southworth,M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


Young George Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 


ture, and with a steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Kev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45,a.m,. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPHL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor John Baillie, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Rey. Ernest F. 
pike D.D., Wednesday—Friday, Rey. Miles 

anson. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—-THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian ). 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRS@ PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place, (first Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Meraing, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
‘. p.m. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by capable, refined 
woman, as companion-housekeeper. Address: 
Cheerful, 99 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


DESIRABLE HOME—Centrally located in 
Newton, within easy distance of Boston, for 
elderly person or couple, with the widow of 
a Unitarian minister. Address, H. C., The 


Christian Register. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCTETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


“PARSON CLAPP,” A Play telling the actual 
story of Rev. Theodore Clapp’s experience in New 
Orleans a hundred years ago. His revolt from 
Calvinism to the faith of Universalism and the 
freedom of Unitarianism, His trial for heresy. 
His heroic service through twenty epidemics of 
cholera and yellow fever. 

The play is vividly dramatic, and interwoven 
with romance and humor. Admirable for Young 
People Players. Scenery simple. Seven leading 
characters. Five copies for a dollar, Order from 
Rev. George Kent, 1806 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


